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I. INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 



It is generally recognised that some of the major problems and 
challenges encountered In classroom instruction are related to indivi- 
dual differences existing among pupils. Children have different back- 
grounds, goals, aspirations, motivations and abilities which should be 
taken into consideration in the instructional process. 

Clyster and Kearney'*’ point out the o:dLs v «ence of individual dif- 
ferences in "problem solving, reading ability, spelling ability, visual 



and auditory acuity, language skills, height and weight, dexterity, 
readiness to learn, interest, emotional stability, persistence, motiva- 
tion, ability to work alone, coopera tiveness and other social, personal, 

p 

intellectual and academic characteristics." Oocdlad and Anderson empha- 
sise differences in achievement with the following three statements: 

1* Individual children's achievement patterns differ 
markedly from learning area to learning area. * 

2. Children entering the first grade differ in mental 
age by approximately four full years. 

3. Pupils in the fourth grade differ by as much as four 
years in mental age and achievement, in the fifth 
grade by five years, and in the sixth grade by six 
years. 



^Jfeeodore Clymer and Nolan C* Kearney, "Curriculum and Instruc- 
tional Provision* for Xndividwa Differences," Ngd* Yearbook. Indivi- 
I n s tructi on, Nelson B. Henry (Id.), Chicago: foimsity of 
Chicag o Press, lyBSf, Pp« 267*268. 
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In arithmetic reasoning and computation. Cook indicates that 
the range in achievement is between six and seven years at the sixth 



grade level* Grossnickle and Brueckner state: 

Ferhaps the most important fact that has been revealed by ed- 
ucational measurement, as Ihr as instruction in arithmetic is 
concerned, is the wide range of individuals in achievement and 
Intelligence in any typical class in our schools*^ 

Recognition of the existence of individual differences had led 
to attempts to alter school programs and facilities accordingly* These 
efforts have taken a variety of forms and have met with varying degrees 

of success* When a school system makes an adaptation in order to meet 

' 

individual differences, an improvement in the achievement scores usually 
results* 

Hie majority of efforts attempted have dealt with some typo of 
ability grouping* Ability grouping, however, does not solve the prob- 
lem of individual differences completely:, for not only is there vari- 
ability among groups of children but also variability exists in the 
skills and abilities of a single child* In a study of 10? ninth grade 
boys, Hull^ reported that: 
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Hfelter V* Cook, "The Sanctions of 
tion of Learning," Educational MtasurmMn 
Kaada, Wisconsin: ' George Bauto Publish!) 



Measurement in the fhcilita 
t, 1* P* Lindquist (Bd*), 
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. 1. Trait di fferences in the typical individual were 80£ 
as grsat as individual differences in the total group* * 

2* ffipait differences tend to confers to the noraal eurvo* 

3* No relationship exists between the individual** general 
lovol of ability and the oxtont of bis trait variability* 

1 

floodlad contends that grouping cbildrsn for liksnsss in ons 
trait ersatos groups of wids difforoncos in nany otbsr traits* HO also 
indicates that stuisnts groupod for liksnsss in a trait ars not allies 
on sub-eleaent* of that trait* 

With intar- and intra-individual diffsrsness f it sssas dssirabls 
to bavs instruction within our schools guidsd toward sack individual and 
not to any special group* Instruction should "perait sack pupil to pro- 
grass at tbs rats which is noraal for his whsthsr that rats bs rapid or 
slow.**^ A child should receive ths opportunity to pursus his education 

at his optisua paes rathsr that at an avsrags paes which has boon sat 

* 

for seas hstsrogsnsous group and also should bs allowed to pursus course 
work on a level geared to his current ability to achieve*^ 

Corle states: 

Learning is an individual natter, and every boy and girl in an 
elsaeatary class achieves skill in arithaetic at his own rat# 
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and in his own way* There is little likelihood that any two 
pupils | even in a homogeneously grouped class, will be alike 
in quantitative aptitude, interest, achievement, or motiva- 
tion* 1 

Considerable research has been done pertaining to the effective- 
ness of various methods of individualising instruction* Many studies 
have been concerned with comparison of the relative success of individu- 
alized instruction and a "conventional” or "traditional” instructional 
method* The results of these studies tend to favor the experimental 
group, which was taught under individualized instruction, over the con- 
trol group which was taught in the traditional manner* 

2 

Grant found insufficient evidence to reject the null hypothesis 
that: "The achievement of students in the individualized program would 
not differ significantly from the achievement of students of comparable 
age and ability in the same school or from the norm*" Differences in 
gain, however, did suggest that there was a trend to achievement that 
favored students in the individualized program* He used differentiated 
materials and measured gains in arithmetic reasoning and computation on 

the Stanford Achievement Test for his experimental and control groups* 

3 

Biedesel*' attempted to individualize instruction by having his 
experimental group of sixth graders use lessons which were prepared on 
two levels of difficulty* When compared to a control group taught 
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traditionally . there was a significant difference between the o 03 and 

.10 level favoring the experimental group. 

1 

Schunert studied a number of factors which seemed related to 
achievement in mathematics. Among other things, he found that regular 
use of differentiated assignments rather than identical assignments was 

positively correlated with achievement in algebra. 

2 

Larch, by pretesting students, was able to place them in in- 
structional units. When comparing this group to a comparable control 
group the results indicated a significant difference in arithmetic 
achievement favoring the experimental group. 

As mentioned previously, these studies were mainly concerned 
with the comparison of the effectiveness of individualized instruction 
and traditional instruction. The classes were composed of pupils of 
varying levels of ability but the results were reported for the group 
as a whole. There have been a few studies that have singled out dif- 
ferent ability-level students and the derived benefits from individual- 
ized instruction for each group. There is evidence that children of a 
wide range of intelligence learn in different ways and those at a given 
intelligence level may learn better with a particular method. For ex- 
ample, whenevor a well-defined sequence of programmed instruction was 



1 

James Schunert, "The Association of Mathematical Achievement 
With Certain Factors Resident in the Teacher, in the Teaching, in the 
Pupils, and in the School, 91 Journal of Bxnerimental Education . Vol. 19 , 
1951. Pp. 219-238. ~ 



^Harold Hubert Lerch, A Study Concerning the Adjustment of Arith- 
metic Instruction to Certain Individual Differences . (Doctoral Thesis!* 
University of Illinois, I960. 




